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STEFAN GEORGE, 1868-1933 
ARTHUR BURKHARD 


STEFAN GEORGE, who died last Deeember in Loearno, was eommonly 
esteemed the high priest of modern German poetry. He lived apart 
from the world; he kept himself aloof from everything mundane. 
His poetry is so far removed in spirit and purpose from ‘‘ Volks- 
dichtung” that it seems a singular misapprehension of his real 
nature to designate him, as press dispatehes did at his death, the 
prophet of the Third Reieh, the poet laureate of Nazi Germany 
and the ancestor and herald of Hitlerism. The title rather than the 
eontent of his latest eolleetion of verse, ‘‘Das Neue Reieh,’’ pub- 
lished in 1928, apparently encouraged these inappropriate designa- 
tions. The Stefan George who turned into superbly polished German 
verse such dissimilar works as Baudelaire’s ‘‘Fleurs du Mal,” 
Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Comoedia’’ and Shakspere’s sonnets, and who pro- 
duced during the last forty years approximately a dozen volumes 
of profoundly original poems in solemn, stately measures, impresses 
the discriminating observer as a priest and prince among German 
poets rather than as a national prophet or politieal propagandist. 
Even one of his most loyal disciples is content to proelaim him 
simply ‘‘Dichter, Herrscher, Meister.’’ 

In the last decade of the nineteenth eentury, when naturalism 
was the dominant tendency in German art, Stefan George—de- 
scended from German Catholie stock native in Lorraine and the 
Rhineland, edueated in Germany and Franee, assoeiating only with 
the select few and living mueh alone—gathered about him an exclu- 
sive group of poets, artists and art-lovers who were opposed to all 
the praetiees of the naturalistie movement. These young men gave 
expression to their ideas in a series of privately circulated papers, 
ealled ‘‘Blatter fiir die Kunst,’’ whieh sponsored a programme and 
a kind of poetry that were in every respect the opposite of the 
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principles and productions of naturalistic poets. They championed 
a new, predominantly spiritual art, which they called ‘‘GEISTIGE 
KUNST’’—“‘eine kunst frei von jedem dienst, eine kunst aus der 
anschauungsfreude, aus rausch und klang und sonne.’ They 
shunned social and political questions, rejected discussion of re- 
forms and Utopias and refused to incorporate in poetry didactic 
instruction and moralizing conclusions. They wanted neither the 
invention of narrative nor the recording of ideas but merely the 
reproduction of moods; not reflection but representation, not en- 
tertainment but impression. A poem was to them the highest, the 
absolute expression of experience, for it reproduces not a thought 
but a human mood. Painting gains its effects, they held, solely 
through proper disposition of light and shade, through line and 
eolor; poetry by appropriate selection of material, by proportion 
and resonance. So these enthusiastic innovators published a mani- 
festo, in words that have since become famous: ‘‘ Wir wollen keine 
erfindung von geschichten, sondern die wiedergabe von stimmungen, 
keine betrachtung, sondern darstellung, keine unterhaltung, 
sondern eindruck. Das gedicht ist der höchste, der endgültige aus- 
druck des geschehens, nieht wiedergabe eines gedankens, sondern 
einer stimmung. Was in der malerei wirkt, ist verteilung, linie und 
farbe, in der diehtung auswahl, maß und klang.’ 

To indieate their remoteness not only from all social purpose 
and political tendeney but also from everything ordinary and every- 
day, actual and real, these youthful sponsors of this new type of 
verse, in which form should count for more than content, and 
style for more than emotional expression, employed an individual 
vocabulary, a personal word-order, an unusual system of punctua- 
tion, and insisted on printing their productions in a specially 
designed type-face of artistic character. They even endeavored to 
keep their work from the public, not unsuccessfully during the first 
half dozen years of their activity, from 1892 to 1898. Since these 
early years of privacy, the theory and practise of members of the 
group, despite its not infrequent changes of personnel—‘‘Thr seid 
im gang getrennt im zweck gesellt’’—have in time made a firm and 
lasting impression on the German public. The ‘‘Blatter für die 
Kunst’’ can boast of becoming not only a long-lived but also an 
influential journal; during its existence of more than a quarter of 
a century, until 1919, it left its mark not only on artistic but also 
on scholarly and philosophical thought. The line of literary critics 
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more or less direetly under its stimulus extends from Dilthey and 
Simmel down to Gundolf, Bertram and Friedrieh Wolters, whose 
authentie and orthodox book, ‘‘Stefan George und die Blatter fiir 
die Kunst,’’ while ostensibly an unprejudiced diseussion, seems to 
all but the initiated less like eriticism than gospel. The leader- 
ship of the group has remained in the adroit hands of its most 
distinguished member, the dominating and imposing personality, 
Stefan George. He has given such unity, direetion and permanence to 
their artistie ideals that their validity has been generally reeog- 
nized and that he himself, even before his death, was eommonly ac- 
elaimed one of the most significant of modern German poets. 

His signifieanee is partieular rather than general. His artistie 
prineiples and his self-eonseious poetry derive from his aristoeratie 
nature. As he desires only to evoke and stimulate moods by means 
of words, he neither observes nor deseribes things or events. Nor 
does he report or moralize. Without interest in providing entertain- 
ment or instruetion, he assembles no information and makes no eom- 
ment on eonditions. He indulges neither in protest nor eomplaint. 
He spurns the masses, deigning to speak neither to the proletariat 
nor the bourgeoisie. Addressed to no one in partieular, his verses 
invite no reply. Purely personal in form and expression and im- 
personal in effeet, they make no applieation of general prineiples 
to any speeifie problems of humanity. Mueh as he differs in all these 
respeets from the naturalistic writers who were in favor during his 
early period, Stefan George is seareely less unlike the neo-romantie 
poets who enjoyed a later vogue. He resembles the neo-romantieists in 
his esteem for men noble both by birth and eharaeter, in his sympathy 
for the unhappy and lonely man on a throne—Ludwig II or Helio- 
gabalus, Nietzsehe or Leo XIII—rather than for the starving and 
exploited workman. His eult of beauty inspired him, even as it 
did neo-romantie writers, to ereate verses less ethieal than aesthetie, 
less moral than beautiful, less good than fine. Yet he differs from 
them deeidedly in his stauneh refusal to depiet the spiritual states 
of an individual or to refleet personal emotional disturbanee in 
his poetry. Behind emotion and above it in all the works of Stefan 
George sits enthroned triumphant reason. The clear, cool mind of 
the poet controls and refines emotion, purging it of all purely 
subjeetive elements, so that the form and eontent of the final version 
of his poems appear impersonal and apply as universal. 

The peeuliar quality of Stefan George beeomes apparent from a 
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eomparison with his most celebrated German contemporary, Rainer 
Maria Rilke. Rilke is, like George, too comprehensive as a poet and 
a personality to remain a part of any merely temporary literary 
movement ; moreover he impresses many as a more appealing person 
and a much more approachable and human poet. Compared with 
Rilke’s verses, the poems of Stefan George appear less pictorial 
than plastie, less musieal or melodious than arehiteetonie and monu- 
mental. The very titles of his different eolleetions, which have been 
recently assembled in a sumptuous ‘‘Gesamtausgabe,’’ stand firm 
like marble columns, simply but completely fashioned and which unite 
to form together the spacious, well-ordered poreh of a symmetrical 
temple—solid in structure, substantial in composition, pure in 
design—where only the consecrated gather in a spirit of religious 
devotion when they wish to worship at the sacred altar of beauty. 
One can comprehend their ereator’s pride on passing these precious 
volumes in review :—Hymnen, 1890; Pilgerfahrten, 1891; Algabal, 
1892; Bücher der Hirten und Preisgedichte, der Sagen und Sänge 
und der hängenden Gärten, 1895; Das Jahr der Seele, 1897; Der 
Teppich des Lebens und die Lieder vom Traum und Tod, 1900; Der 
siebente Ring, 1907; Der Stern des Bundes, 1914; Das Neue Reieh, 
1928. 

Within these various volumes the verses are arranged aceording 
to a regular system determined by the prineiples of balanee and 
proportion that are rather severely applied. As we may well expeet 
from such an expert master of form—sensitive to the eolor of vowels 
and the character of consonants, adept at alliteration and assonancee, 
final and medial rhyme—the individual poems are all earefully, 
fastidiously composed. Compaet, compressed, pregnant with content, 
rarified, refined, reduced to the very essence, they appear timeless 
and eosmie, making the impression of the typieal and universal, the 
absolute and eternal. The inspiration may derive from actual ex- 
perience but all trace of the personal source has been banished for- 
ever from the poem in its final form. Independent of time and 
space, superior to any individual or temporal character, the poems 
are symbolical in significance and become almost mythical. Fashioned 
by artistie law, the language has also severed all eonneetion with 
the organic life of the speech employed by ordinary men. The poems, 
eomposed of sueh material and in this form, are eut off from human 
eontacts and live a life alone and above, like a ehiselled statue of 
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marble or a preeious bit of handieraft, carved of ivory or modelled 
in gold. 

Perhaps Stefan George would have preferred to mould all his 
masterpieees from baser metal, had he been able to proeure the 
desired cool, smooth, firm effect of a strip of solid steel, but he 
was often foreed by sheer neeessity to resort to the brilliance of 
precious gems and rich gold—or how else is one to interpret ‘‘Die 
Spange,’’ one of the simplest and most revealing of his symbolieal 
poems ?— 

Ich wollte sie aus kiihlem eisen 

Und wie ein glatter fester streif, 
Doch war im schacht auf allen gleisen 
So kein metall zum gusse reif. 


Nun aber soll sie also sein: 

Wie eine große fremde dolde 
Geformt aus feuerrotem golde 
Und reichem blitzendem gestein. 


Certain it is that Stefan George’s poems are now simple, severe, 
chaste, austere; now decorated, splendid, festive, regal. His heroes 
are now devout priests and primitive asceties, now eruel neuroties 
or luxurious supermen. He is, himself, at once Catholie and Pagan, 
modern German and aneient Greek, national and eosmopolitan ; 
in his own words, both the one and the other, the beginning and the 
end: ‘‘Ich bin der Eine und bin Beide . . . Ieh bin ein end und ein 
beginn.” 

This comprehensive quality in Stefan George’s character that 
made him attempt to embrace the culture of the ages in his treat- 
ment of the elassieal, mediaeval and oriental tradition in his ‘‘ Bücher 
der Hirten und Preisgedichte, der Sagen und Sänge und der 
hängenden Gärten,’’ is matched by his eosmopolitanism. He was at 
home in every eountry in Western Europe, whether England, Italy, 
France or Spain, and skilled in almost all the languages of eulture. 
He was so familiar with the Romanee languages that he composed 
verses in a composite ‘‘lingua romana’’ of his own devising; he 
learned Norwegian that he might read Ibsen in the original, and 
studied Dutch and Polish in order to eonverse in those tongues with 
friends. Of his early works, ‘‘Hymnen’’ appeared in Berlin, ‘‘Pil- 
gerfahrten’’ in Vienna and ‘‘Algabal’’ in Paris. Throughout his 
eareer he has fostered and maintained eultural eontacts similarly 
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international in character. Among the most powerful foreign in- 
fluences upon him and his art were the Pre-Raphaelites in Eng- 
land and the Symbolistes in France. Of poets eontemporary with 
him, he translated from Swinburne and Rossetti, Verlaine and 
Mallarmé; from the Dutch and Belgian poets, Verwey and Ver- 
haeren. In his own country his acknowledged predecessors were 
Jean Paul and Goethe, Hölderlin and C. F. Meyer, and nearer to 
him in time, Nietzsehe, especially that Nietzsche who eontemptuously 
indicts the lyrieists of all time by ironically inquiring how long it 
will be before lyrie poets learn to stop talking about themselves in 
song, and exhibiting the whole ehromatie scale of their suffering and 
sacrifice. 

Stefan George eelebrates in his poetry the victory over passion 
and even over renuneiation. He reverses the eustomary artistie pro- 
cedure, for with him the purpose of poetry is no longer the expres- 
sion of feeling by means of art. Feeling is redueed in his verses to 
a position of secondary importance; it remains merely a means of 
expression, while expression itself, art, has become the poet’s ulti- 
mate aim and purpose. In poems resulting from this practice there 
is no place for impulsiveness or spontaneity, doubts or seruples, 
action or passion. In them, emotional expansiveness appears un- 
beeoming, conventional love, if not unnatural, at least unseemly. 
They voiee no instinet or urge, give expression to no unrest or desire, 
indulge in no sentimentality or longing. Serupulously avoiding ex- 
pression of emotional unrestraint, they possess neither youth nor 
warmth. In eonsequenee, they impress most people as ealm and 
formal, measured and reserved, solemn and ceremonial :— 

Wir fühlen dankbar wie zu leisem brausen 
Von wipfeln strahlenspuren auf uns tropfen 


Und blicken nur und horehen wenn in pausen 
Die reifen früchte an den boden klopfen. 


Poems eomposed of such stanzas are not eallow ventures during a 
noisily exultant poetie spring. The produet of plan and diseipline, 
allowed to mellow to autumnal maturity, they appear meditative 
and moderate, eolleeted and eontrolled, elassie and contained :— 


Der rain bereitet aus gesträueh und blüten 
Den duft des abends für gedämpften sehmerz. 


The poems are all purposely far removed from the spirit of the 
present day and intentionally deprived of every realistie indieation 
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of a recollected environment. Ancient Hellas is preferred to modern 
Europe and Sparta to Athens, but usually the preference is the 
less specific one of South to North. Here flourishes a luxuriant 
semi-tropical verdure; the landscape is filled with rare flowers, 
exotic plants and fragrant shrubs :— 

Die lust entführt uns aus dem fahlen norden: 

Wo deine lippen glühen fremde kelche blühen— 

Und fließt dein leib dahin wie blütenschnee 

Dann rauschen alle stauden in akkorden 

Und werden lorbeer tee und aloe. 


The atmosphere pervading the scene is always mild and tempered 
but also always unfamiliar and remote. Instead of the fresh fields of 
the radiant out-of-doors, the author constructs an unnatural garden, 
like a bit of still life, without the warmth of spring and without 
a breath of air:— 

Mein garten bedarf nicht luft und nicht wärme 

Der garten den ich mir selber erbaut 


Und seiner vögel leblose schwärme 
Haben noch nie einen frühling geschaut. 


Here thrives no tree of German folk-lore, neither the linden nor the 
oak; here sings no bird of German folk-song, neither the nightingale 
nor the lark. In such conventionalized parks, with birch and box 
and almond trees in bloom, a hedge of clipped yews surrounds an 
artificial pond on which floats haughtily a single majestic swan :— 
Und von der insel moosgekrénter steine 
Verließ der schwan das spiel des wasserfalls 


Und legte in die kinderhand die feine 
Die schmeichelnde den schlanken hals. 


But whether the natural scene is the background for a highly 
cultivated society as here, or a virginal landscape for a primitive 
state of civilization—‘‘hier litt das fette gras noch nie die schur’’— 
it has always been so constructed that it represents a condition that 
nowhere ever actually existed. The landscape, like the language and 
the people in these poems, is stylized into a pattern that bears the 
stamp of Stefan George, the ‘‘St. G. Schrift.” Nature, like life, is 
foreed to conform to his tradition, to become not of one place nor 
of our time but for every place and for all time. 

Although Stefan George departs to the land of his heart’s desire 
and moves in a sphere suspended above sordid reality, he does not 
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merely dwell in an imaginary realm of dreams nor while his time 
idly away as he basks in the ideal world of beautiful illusion. He 
may seem to be like Platen, whom he resembles in other respeets 
also, in this removal from his time and country, but he feels that 
in his own ease this aloofness is not simply a flight from self, 
an eseape from responsibility, a desertion of the eolors and a shirk- 
ing of duty. He remains, on the eontrary, at the undisturbed eentre 
of the universe, serene and superior, as he observes the eoneentrie 
rings of human emotion ebb away from him to break against the 
distant shore, but he reserves the right to eomment on them in a 
spirit of philosophie ealm—‘‘Fehlt ihm der mitte gesetz Treibt er 
zerstiebend ins all.’’ To an unfriendly outsider he appears at rest, 
unruffled and unperturbed, like the stone sphinx deseribed in 
Baudelaire’s lapidary verse, ‘‘Je hais le mouvement qui déplaee les 
lignes,’’ but in reality he is trying to solve the seeret of life, to pene- 
trate the murky elouds that hang heavy over human destiny, to push 
his way through to the mysteriously magieal world portrayed in his 
purely objeetive and harmoniously resolved poetry. He is not only 
a priest who preserves the saered rituals of the past as he hopes 
for better times to eome, but also a seer and sage who peers with 
unelouded eyes into the future, a prophet and a law-giver who has 
established a liturgy for the eleet :— 
Ich komme nicht ein neues Einmal künden: 


Aus einer ewe pfeilgeraden willen 
Führ ich zum reigen reiss ich den ring. 


There isa hard, unyielding quality in the poetry and in the person 
of Stefan George that will long endure the attaeks of time, ‘‘Ieh 
bin gesandt mit faekel und mit stahl Daß ich euch härte nieht daß 
ihr mieh weiehet.’ This seulptural sureness and monumental im- 
mobility are the produet of a dominating and indomitable will. His 
will is strong, his goal is high, his thought is elear, his spirit deep. 
He follows his lofty and sublime ideal, unfalteringly and unflinch- 
ingly—‘‘ Wer je die flamme umsehritt Bleibe der flamme trabant!’’ 
One can eomprehend his impatient seorn of elumsy eontemporaries 
who consider him only an anointed prinee and eondemn him as an 
empty poseur :— 

Da galt ich fiir den salbentrunknen prinzen 
Der sanft geschaukelt seine takte zählte 


In sehlanker anmut oder kühler würde 
In blasser erdenferner festlichkeit. 
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For he eannot be disposed of as a mere eounter of syllables, a dainty 
rhymster, a eold, unfeeling formalist. He is not simply a modern 
Platen, much as he resembles him in his virtues and his faults, his 
subtleties and refinements of feeling, his pomp and festive splendor, 
his linguistic and metrieal perfeetion, his worship of the divinity of 
form to an extent that makes his sober and sedate, august and 
earnest measures seem very much mannered. Yet only eall to mind 
the opening lines of some of his representative poems—Gemahnt dich 
noch das sehöne bildnis, Komm in den totgesagten park und schau, 
Nun säume nieht die gaben zu erhaschen, Umkreisen wir den stillen 
teich, Wir sehreiten auf und ab im reichen flitter—and compare 
them with the poetry of Platen or even of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
Must we not admit that here is a man whom we may fittingly ad- 
dress with his own lines ?— 

Du warst erkoren schon als du zum throne 

In deiner väterlichen gärten kies 


Nach edlen steinen suchtest und zur krone 
In deren glanz dein haupt sich glücklich pries. 


Stefan George is of the ehosen, eonfident of his right to rule. He 
wraps his priestly robes about him, but he does not lie down to 
pleasant dreams. He feeds the saerifieial fires in the temple of art, 
eonvinced of the nobility and aristoeraey of his sacred offiee, con- 
tent to represent the poet as priest. To such a master of form and 
expression in poetry, posterity will surely not refuse the rewards he 
so often celebrates in his verse and so abundantly deserves—‘‘ glanz 
und ruhm! so erwacht unsre welt,’’—especially now that he has 
finished forever with this world and its ‘‘glanz und ruhm rauseh und 
qual traum und tod.” 
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TIECK’S AUFRUHR IN DEN CEVENNEN 


ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 


THERE are dependable authorities who contend that had John Calvin 
(1508-1564) lived longer, France might have gone through a ref- 
ormation equal in kind, compass, and duration to the Reformation 
in Germany. But he died when only fifty-five years of age. Follow- 
ing his death, Catholic France saw the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
in 1572, the Edict of Nantes issued by Henry IV in 1598, the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and that bloodshedding revolt 
of the Protestant Camisards! in southern France early in the 
eighteenth century. Out of this last incident Ludwig Tieck drew 
the material for his first historical novel: Der Aufruhr in den Ceven- 
nen. Begun in 1820, it was not finished until 1826; in truth it was 
never finished; it is a fragment. In 1845 it was translated into 
English under the caption, The Rebellion in the Cevennes. 

This work, a pivotal one in Tieck’s life, has been referred to many 
times in a casual way. Let us look at it somewhat in detail, and 
as a study in suggestions. Its merit no one can deny ; its possibilities 
as an undergraduate text leap to the fore on first reading; its 
place in Tieck’s evolution is unique. 

Out of nothing, nothing can come, neither material nor spiritual : 
Every book has a source. Sources, however, are of various kinds. 
It is highly probable that no piece of world-literature was ever 
written more fully and completely out of a man’s soul, than was 
Goethe’s Werther. Tieck hardly wrote this way; with him source 
was a different affair. In his diligent and neatly restricted Ludwig 
Tieck and England, Edwin H. Zeydel? does what any writer bent 
on pure scholarship may be pardoned for doing: He endeavors to 
lay as little stress as possible on the weakness of his subject. Zeydel 

1 See Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. The article is by C. Anderson 
Scott, Professor of New Testament in Westminster College, Cambridge. The 
bibliography, divided into Catholic and Protestant sections in the interest of 
easier survey, is full. 

® Ludwig Tieck and England: A study in the Literary Relations of Germany 
and England during the Early Nineteenth Century. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. For the University of Cineinnati. 1931. 264 pages. Zeydel at- 
tempts to prove that ‘‘Tieck eonsciously strove to banish from his imaginative 
works any signifieant reflex of external events in his own life. As a poet he 
is studiously objective; as a eritie he is the devotee of unbridled subjeetivity.’’ 
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tries therefore to give another and more pleasing interpretation to 
the thesis of his predecessors: that Tieck wrote his books out of 
other books. He is as successful as could be expected in his 
“Rettung.” But Tieck not only wrote from other books when he 
was supposed to be writing creatively as opposed to critically; he 
wrote eritically when he was supposed to be writing creatively. Der 
Aufruhr in den Cevennen, from the historical angle, is a long drawn 
out analysis of what appealed to Ludwig Tieck as a most grotesque 
manifestation of human nature. And he took it rather easy. That 
is, he followed history with not a single important deviation. A 
paragraph is then in place on the developments of the Camisard 
rebellion. 

Henry IV had sound reasons for issuing the Edict of Nantes: 
The Protestants had placed him on the throne. Louis XIV tried to 
eonvert these same Protestants back to Catholicism. The severities 
— we would now eall them atrocities—indulged in by the henchmen 
of Louis XIV became so severe that human nature would no longer 
have been human had it failed to resist. Louis XIV, it seems, though 
this must be doubted, was led to believe by his supporters that 
Protestantism could be suppressed without bloodshed. The number 
of Protestants killed varies with authorities. Suffice it to say, the 
eountry was nearly depopulated, either by murder or emigration, 
before the rebellion was put down. There were two especially riotous 
periods in the Cevennes; one from 1686 to 1698, the other from 1700 
to 1709. It is the latter that Tieck treats. The action of his novel 
takes place largely in the year 1703. He does to be sure make 
Abraham Mazel an important charaeter. Historically, Mazel staged 
a Camisard uprising of his own in 1709, but it did not amount to 
much. The Camisards were outnumbered at all times by the Royal- 
ists, or Catholics, sometimes as much as ten to one; and the Cami- 
sards did by far the better fighting. The two most conspieuous 
features of the insurrection were the cruelties inflicted, which were 
mutual, and the strange prophecies uttered by the Camisards, 
among whom little children were alleged to have aequired, suddenly, 
gifts that eould have been elaimed by mature men of admitted 
vision with rightful pride. It is one of the queerest exploitations 
of fanaticism that religious intolerance has to record. Naturally the 
Royalists won in the end, but theirs was a peace without victory. 
Let us see what Tieek did with this material. Why did he write 
his novel? j 
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In the foreword to his novel Tieck himself gives his sources,? 
and, if read between the lines, one of the reasons why the theme 
attracted him. He was struck by the fact that the Catholics ignored 
the ‘‘merkwiirdige Sache’’ as much as they could, and that the 
Camisards were more inclined to give out catalogues of their distress 
than to state the historical reasons for their distress. Tieck said 
therefore to himself: Here is still another case where men have 
acted in a most peculiar way. The entire incident is a ‘“höchst 
merkwürdige Begebenheit,’’ and one that has, with the exception 
of Sinelair’s dramas, not, to my knowledge, been treated in fiction. 
With the material ready at hand, this is something for me. 

Closely connected, by way of motivation, with this is Tieck’s 
opinion of men in general. Tieck was a satirist first, last, and always. 
He was indeed the most pronounced satirist of the entire Romantic 
School, a movement to which he gave the name by publishing certain 
of his works under the collective caption of Romantische Dichtungen. 
That he was not a great satirist was due to the admitted slenderness 
of his own gifts, especially in the field of creative imagination. 
Tieck felt that men are queer and inclined to do queer things. Had 
he had the initial labelling of homo, one of the last adjectives to come 
to his mind would have been sapiens. He would have selected almost 
any other in preference to this one: Mirificus, absurdus, or ineptus, 
cupidus, ridiculus, or some other. His works from Das Reh to Wahl 
corroborate this view; and the persistence of the Cevennols on the 
one hand, and the persecution of them by the Catholics on the other 
he found most remarkable. 

One other argument must be listed in support of the thesis that 
it was primarily his interest in the psychic bewilderment of these 
humble people ; his attitude toward nature. That Tieck never took the 
time to go carefully over the ground he was to cover is surprising. 
He could have done this with very little trouble. The fact is, Tieck 
was more than once an in-door lover of nature. Here was this region 
which men of the stamp of Baring-Gould,* J. A. Hammerton,’ S. R. 


3See Tiecks Novelle Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen: Beiträge zur Erfor- 
schung threr Quellen. By Hans Lebede. Berlin, 1906. 


“Book of Cevennes. 1907. 
*In the Track of R. L. Stevenson. 1907. This is a book of exceptional charm. 


The author has gone over the same route as Stevenson, checked up his experi- 
ences, and illustrated his work with delightful and highly illuminating photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. 
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Croekett,® and Robert Louis Stevenson’ found intensely and uniquely 
inspiring-rugged, or weird, or lovely, or superior from some other 
angle to anything these mueh-traveled writers had ever seen. Tieek 
however never saw it. And though it must be admitted that his nature 
sense is not preeisely obtrusive, there are the passages which, eon- 
ventional though they are, take us baek to the days of his youth. Gath- 
ered in the home of Beauvais are his family and some guests. We 
read :® 

In diesem Augenbliek riss unten am Horizonte die Wolkendecke, und im 
Sinken warf die Sonne plötzlieh eine Purpurglut in den ganzen sehwarzen Himmel 
über sieh, ein rotes Feuer goß sich über die Weingebirge, Baum and Busch und 


Rebe funkelten im Brand, dahinter glänzten die Wälder, und wie der Bliek sich 
erhob, standen in Rosenlieht die Gipfel der fernen Cevennen. 


That has its eharm, but it eould have been written just as well from 
a window in the heart of Dresden. In a few other isolated passages 
Tieek has his eharaeters eomment in detail on the aetual effeet of 
nature as studied in the Cevennes mountains; but he himself was 
never in these mountains. On the other hand there are long seetions 
as bereft of nature sense as is the ease in a work by Voltaire or Les- 
sing. In reality, Tieek was not interested in nature here. Yet he 
mentions, and utilizes as seenes for his aetion, some thirty odd lo- 
ealities many of whieh are to this day the haunts of sueh tourists as 
wish to avoid erowds. 

As originally planned, there were to be four ‘‘ Absehnitte’’; the 
fragment has only two. As printed in the first edition, and this ar- 
rangement has been honored in the sueeeeding editions, these are 
of quite unequal length, the first making up 165, the seeond 275 
pages. There are 18 sections indieated merely by lines. A poorer 
pieee of printing is seareely imaginable. 

There are sixty-one speaking characters. The aetion begins so 
much like that of Wilhelm Tell that influenee, eonseious or uneon- 
seious, is as unmistakable as unheralded.? We are at the estate of Par- 
lamentsrat Beauvais, the Attinghausen of the story. Edmund the 
young son is away from home, and the family hopes that he will 

* Flower o’-the-Corn. 

" Travels with a Donkey. The reading of these books, espeeially that of 
Hammerton, is a splendid introduction to Tieck. 

*Page 51 in the 1826 edition: Gedruckt und verlegt bei G. Reimer. 

° Franz Conen, in his Die Form der historischen Novelle bei Ludwig Tieck, 
Köln, 1914, contends that Tieck was influenced by Walter Scott. 
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soon return, ‘‘denn driiben vom Gebirge her ist ein Gewitter im 
Anzuge.’’ Edmund is a combination of Rudenz and Melchthal. Natu- 
rally Beauvais senior is a Catholic and a Royalist and, though it is 
plain that he feels for the Camisards, he cannot help but hope that 
they will submit, for what can they do against the Royal Army? 
Edmund wishes to visit Fräulein von Castelnau but his father tries 
to keep him from doing so, precisely as Rudenz is advised to abandon 
Bertha von Bruneck. Herr Beauvais says: ‘‘Geh nicht so oft zum 
Fräulein von Castelnau hinüber ; dies nährt deine Schwirmerei und 
richtet dich zu Grunde.’’ But Edmund is as hot-headed as Rudenz 
and Melchthal eombined, and he carries out his plans. The first few 
pages constitute a model in the way of quick action,’® clear motiva- 
tion, and atmosphere. 

It is the year 1703; a storm is raging. Three men come to the 
home of Beauvais for shelter: The Priest of St. Sulpiee, an old hun- 
ter, and a lad who calls himself Wilhelm Montan. Little Eveline 
von Beauvais falls in love with him, but Edmund objects to the suit. 
They eat dinner, which Beauvais is only too glad to serve (Robert 
Louis Stevenson relates ineidents of a very similar nature), diseuss- 
ing the affairs of the mountains in the meanwhile. After dinner a 
fourth guest arrives quite unexpeetedly. It is the old hermit who has 
been leading a company against the Camisards. They, it is said, have 
been badly defeated and their leader, Cavalier, has been eaptured. 
It looks as though the revolt will be of but short duration. Just then a 
troop of maddened Camisards surround the house and demand the 
surrender of the hermit. But the miller boy, Montan by name, steps 
outside, speaks a few words, and the Camisards depart in peace. One- 
fifth of the story has been told, and there emerges from tlıis much the 
faet that it is difficult to differentiate Catholies from Camisards. It is 
the first act of Wilhelm Tell, with all the differences that obtain be- 
tween a Schiller interested in polities with elear-cut issues, and a 
Tieck with religious confusion bedeviling the every act of men and 
the sons of men. And the following short scene (pages 50-59), telling 


1 Even here Tieck’s irrepressible bookishness is brought out. Herr von 
Beauvais reads Plato; Edmund thinks he might be more active. John Calvin, 
Martin Luther, the Albigenses, Henry IV, Louis XIV, the religious affairs 
of both, Rabelais, Della Porta’s study in physiognomics, the military campaigns 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy and Marlborough, are the most important evidences 
of Tieck’s wide reading. 
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how a mother and her two children were murdered merely in order 
to show the Camisards that they must obey all laws, reminds strongly 
of Gessler and those who suffer most from his tyranny. 

Edmund’s conversion to the Camisard cause naturally is without 
equal in Tell, but the leave-iaking between father and son finds its 
exact parallel between Attinghausen and his nephew Rudenz. Ed- 
mund’s account of how he wandered about through the mountains, 
what he saw and how he sought shelter, finds a surprisingly close 
parallel in the account Melchthal gives Stauffacher of his eampaign 
among the mountaineers. š 

As to the visions, prophecies, dreams, miraeles, and telepathie 
ineidents which crowd this part of the narrative, this mueh must be 
said at this point, for the first ‘‘ Absehnitt’’ closes here. In 1820 and 
later, Tieek was supposed to have shuffled off romanticism, taken up 
with a new style, and become a historical realist. Suppose one were 
to read this without knowing how Tieck came to write it? He would 
at once conclude: Here is romanticism in abundance. But Tieck 
wrote this out of other books; this ‘‘romantieism’’ is seeond-hand 
with him. The ‘‘romantic’’ features of the revolt in the Cevennes 
are a matter of recorded history. 

The council of war among the Camisards (98-114) resembles in 
some notable details the convention in Wilhelm Tell (II, 2), the hor- 
rors of war, as here depicted, may well have been lifted from Schil- 
ler, and even the Black Camisards find, with not mueh stretching of 
the imagination, their unique eounterpart in Johannes Parricida. 

In the tenth section (128-137) we see most clearly the unpreju- 
diced, objective Tieck: Man is queer, but in reality, and in his heart 
of hearts, is or should be, above religious parties. The Camisards were 
to kill all their prisoners; Edmund however begged to have the life 
of one saved, and his request was granted. This fellow, who believed 
in no religion, afterwards was instrumental in saving the life of his 
eaptor. 

Who is this singular person? His name is Lacoste. He is an un- 
believer. There are students of Tieck who believe that Tieck raised 
in him a monument to Schopenhauer. Chronologically this may be 
true, for Schopenhauer was never more prominent than during the 
six years that Tieck was writing this story. His Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung had appeared in 1819. But if this be true, it must be 
said that the monument is not a wholly disagreeable one. Edmund 
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puts many questions to him; but he puts one to Edmund that is near- 
ly fatal: ‘‘Weshalb seid ihr denn so unmenschlich tugendhaft 
gestimmt?’’ 

Where Lacoste adds the element of skepticism, Vila contributes 
that of humor. As a witness he was a marked success. When asked 
why he had formerly taken such pronounced interest in the meetings 
of the Camisards he replied: 

Als kurioser Arzt wollte ieh meine Nase aueh einmal in diese geistigen 
Monstrositäten stecken. In meiner Jugend wußte ieh nur von vier großen und 
zwölf kleinen Propheten der Bibel, die tausend großen und zwanzigtausend 


kleinen unserer Tage waren mir so wenig plausibel, daß ieh einige Exemplare 
von ihnen in der Nähe seheu und ihre verkritzelten Lesarten selbst untersuchen 


wollte, 


This could be quoted with Tieck’s name attached, and no gloss would 
be necessary. Vila remarks further that if you want to spread some- 
thing like religion just try to forbid it: 

Nun widerlegt man den Gegner mit Mord und Totschlag, als wenn man in 
seinem aufgerissenen Leibe noch die unriehtige Lesart seines Gemiits korrigieren 
wollte. 


The next seetion (153-162) introduces us to the interior of a 
congenial peasant home. Herr von Beauvais has been taken, in the 
interest of his personal safety, to the mountain domicile of Barbe and 
Gottfried ; his daughter Eveline had preceded him thither. Gottfried 
is a cross between a regular physician and a veterinary surgeon. To 
him Catholies and Protestants are alike. He is a Catholic, but takes 
pride in dressing the wound of a Camisard. Barbe is the embodiment 
of loquaciousness. 

Herr von Beauvais lives under the name of Herr Peter Florval. 
(162-170). Barbe continues to talk; there is no end to her observa- 
tions. There is just one significant remark. At Barbe’s house they say 
grace both before and after the meal. Eveline asks her father why 
they did not do this at home. The old gentleman replies: ‘‘Du hast 
nicht unrecht, meine Tochter; aus Furcht, nicht kleinstädtisch oder 
gar heuchlerisch zu erscheinen, wird manches Gute unterlassen.’’ It 
recalls the unwillingness of Rudenz to take part in the peasant 
drink-around, all from the same cup, although Attinghausen finds it 
a beautiful custom (III, 1). 

We give our students, particularly our undergraduates, much of 
the six great classical writers. We try to inspire them with the Gallic 
piquancy of Wieland, the piety (in his works) of Klopstock, the folk- 
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sympathy of Herder, the idealism of Sehiller, the humanity of 
Goethe, and above all things else the tolerance of Lessing in Nathan 
der Weise. There is no question but that the latter was tolerant. But 
the tolerance of Nathan runs, unless well interpreted, elose to re- 
ligious indifferenee: it is cosmopolitan. The three great religions are 
audited off against each other, with the result that no thinking man 
can read Nathan without being tempted to feel that if one religion 
be as good as another no established or systematized religion at all 
might be as good as any one of the three; for the purpose of all re- 
ligions is the same, and there can hardly be three diagonally opposed 
methods of reaching the same objeetive, even in different climates. 

For the Occident at least, Tieek’s Aufruhr in den Cevennen is a 
clearer visualization of toleranee than is Nathan: for it takes the 
leading or majority-party religion of the Oeeident, and audits the 
Modern braneh of it off against the Medieval branch. Exeept for the 
character of Lacoste, and he is a mere foil, there is not a sentenee in 
the story that fails to emphasize the need and value of religion in 
general; nor is there a sentence in the story that attempts to show 
that Catholieism is superior to Protestantism, or the other way about. 
The thesis of the story, unexpressed, for Tieek is objective even here, 
is that if homo wants to make himself absurdissimus, the easiest way 
for him to do it is to try to bludgeon another man into his religious 
style. And Tieek’s battles over different forms of the same religion 
are ınore impressive than Lessing’s reports of battles about the three 
different religions. 

The conversion of young Edmund Beauvais might be regarded 
as an instanee of romantie eonversion from Catholicism to Protes- 
tantism, rather than the reverse. But Edmund never beeame a real 
protesting rebel. He defended his Catholie father’s interests at all 
times, even to the point of aeting as a spy, one of his best friends 
was the Priest Watelet, whom he also defended, he did not attend the 
Camisard services more than what might be called his garrison duty 
made imperative. His case resembles that of a young man brought 
up in a home of conservative wealth, culture, and refinement who be- 
comes a Socialist, even a Communist, beeause he finds the latter more 
interesting. And young Beauvais had every reason to be dissatisfied 
with the Royalists as soldiers for, though they greatly outnumbered 
the enemy, they were outwitted in every engagement. 

It is easily possible to give our students mueh Classieism from 
Romantieism. For example, if the fight for liberty in this story re- 
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sembles Wilhelm Tell, (Sehiller was largely if not utterly non-Chris- 
tian in his works), and it does, the religious aspeet of it ealls to 
mind in an ineseapable way Nathan der Weise. In the great sixteenth 
seetion, Edmund ealls on, eomes to see, the old Priest Watelet. It 
reminds of the young Tempelherr with either Saladin or Nathan— 
Tieek is dealing with only one religion—though there is not even a 
remote shade of the Patriareh. The Priest says to Edmund: 

Je länger Sie bei mir sind, je wohler wird mir in Ihrer Nähe. Eine 
wundersame Ahnlichkeit mit einem alten Freunde zwingt mich beinahe, Sie 
wie einen teuren Angehörigen, möchte ich doch fast sagen, wie einen Sohn 
zu behandeln. 


And under this treatment Edmund gradually thaws out. He has 
only one wish: the end of the war. 

He still however has his spiritual doubts. The Priest tells him 
that when he grows older, and has more experienee, he will see all 
this in a elearer light. And then Watelet remarks :™! 

In Religionssachen schwindelt mir immer in Angst, wenn ich sehe, wie 
so viele den ganzen Inhalt eines tiefsinnigen Geheimnisses auf ein Buch, eine 


Redensart, ein Wort oder gar eine arme Silbe stellen möchten, und die Uner- 
meßlichkeit der Liebe nach Gran und Skrupelu abwägen. 


Paragraph follows on paragraph in the same tone, and here are some 
of the first sentences of Edmund’s brief reply paragraphs: ‘‘Ed- 
mund wurde naehdenklieh’’; ‘‘Edmund wurde stumm’’; ‘“‘ Edmund 
sah ihn durehdringend an.’’ Finally Edmund understood him and 
disguised himself in the uniform of the enemy to save him. The story 
abounds in faet in romantie reeognition seenes. And yet, there are 
no sentenees in the story that we would have to eall seetarian, unless 
it be those used by Laeoste, and even he, superior here to the Pa- 
triareh, sees in the end that deeeney is a matter neither of uniform 
nor eanonieals. 

Then the Priest tells of his own eonversion to Christianity. He 
was born in The Netherlands of worldly Protestant parents, studied, 
traveled over the world, read the elassieal authors and finally, one 
day, in default of anything better, took down one of the books of the 
Mysties. He read in order to mock, but elosed the book a new man: 


"When Schleiermacher defined religion as ‘‘ Anschauung des Universums’’ 
in his Reden iiber die Religion (1799), he said exactly the same thing, only 
with different imagery. See Schleiermachers Auffassung vom Wesen der Religion. 
By Martin Mechau, Halle, 1899. 
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Die Ahnung ergriff mich, da8 doch wohl ein anderer Gott die Welt regiere 
als der, den ich in meiner schwärmenden Naturbetrachtung oder in meiner 
Poesiebegeisterung hatte finden und im Taumel des Leichtsinns erkennen wollen. 


Tieck himself’? had a similar experience with Jakob Böhme. 
Martin Luther confessed that he was influenced by the Bible, St. 
Augustine, and the Mysties more than by any other books or men. 
The Priest’s conversion is the most illuminating told within the en- 
tire range of German Romanticism, for without Christianity German 
Romanticism is unthinkable. 

Köpke™ and others have expressed their regret that Tieck was 
never able to complete his story. There was in truth not much more 
to tell; for the religious issue had been settled, so far as Tieck’s atti- 
tude was concerned. And with the historical records” so easily avail- 
able, to ask how it all ended is somewhat like wondering how the 
Oberammergau Passion Play will end. Köpke'* nevertheless has given 
us what he claims Tieck himself told him of the contents of the two 
unwritten ‘‘ Abschnitte.’’ Beauvais senior was to be captured by the 
Royalists and then freed in a manner that reminds somewhat of 
the incidents related in Droste-Hülshoff’s Die Judenbuche (1837- 
1842). Edmund Beauvais was to abandon the Camisards and go with 
his father and Eveline to Geneva. Christine von Castelnau was to 
follow them. Villars was to take the place of the gruesome Mon- 
trevel—and the war is over. 

A vast amount of notable work has been done recently on Ger- 
man Romanticism in this country and Europe. Works such as those 
by Blankenagel, Lussky, Silz and Zeydel cannot be too highly com- 
mended ; nor can those by Fiesel’* and many others in Europe. But 
there is still much more to be done. There is for example Tieck. If 
we are ever to have a standard life of Tieck, it must give the plots 
of his works, after the fashion, say, of Braig’s Kleist or Mayne’s Im- 
mermann, and this part of the work must be done without Petsch’s” 

= For other minor autobiographical elements, see Lebede, op. cit., pages 7-15. 

3 See Ludwig Tieck: Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des Dichters nach dessen 
mündlichen und schriftlichen Mittheilungen. Leipzig, 1855. Part II, Page 152. 

“There are Protestants to this day in the Cevennes, and Cavalier died 
in England, a Major General, in 1740. 

» Op. cit., II, 158-159. 

1 Die Sprachphilosophie der deutschen Romantik. By Eva Fiesel. Tübingen, 
1927. 

" Philosophie der Literaturwissenschaft. Edited by Emil Ermatinger, Berlin, 


1930, p. 274. 
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fear of Dekomposition (analysis of contents) as opposed to the au- 
thor’s original Komposition. 

The story before us is not even mentioned by Rudolf Haym in 
his monumental Romantische Schule (1870) for the very simple 
reason that Tieck was not supposed to be a romantieist in 1820-26. 
Yet it has been as well proved as anything of an abstraet nature can 
be that Tieek was moved to write his historieal ‘‘ Novellen’’ by the ap- 
pearance of Seott’s novels. Was Scott a realist, or a rationalist? Was 
Seott ever classified as anything but a romantieist? There are real- 
istic elements in Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen, just as there are 
realistic elements in what Tieck was pleased to call his Romantische 
Dichtungen. But the main feature of the Cevennes story is its rich, 
mellow romanticism—a brand that is not always conspieuously ‘‘ro- 
mantie.’’ 

There is one great difference between the older and the younger 
romantieists: The former engaged in other-world romantieism, the 
latter in this-world romanticism. For the first school, ‘‘nach innen 
ging der geheimnisvolle Weg,’’ or they said, ‘‘wir gehen immer naeh 
Hause.’’ The younger sehool was always going ‘‘weit in die Welt 
hinaus,’’ away from home, abroad. Tieck here is merely conforming 
to the traditions of the younger school: he went abroad, not in the 
interests of one religion as opposed to another—he was always above 
party in such matters, but to study a strange case that had to do 
with a foreign folk. He was a satirist; and to this extent, it can be 
said of him that he had erlebt"® and not merely erfahren this ma- 
terial. 

Moreover, Riearda Huch”? says: ‘‘es ist erstaunlich, bis zu wel- 
chem Grade es Tieck miBlang, Menschen zu schaffen.’’ That again 
applies to the young Tieck, or it is sheer nonsense, for the leading 
characters in this story are the most real of people, and Tieek created 
them, even if he did write them out of books. 

The amount of time devoted in American schools and colleges to 
German Romanticism is meagre, and therefore not reassuring. For 
what could be more fitting for the student of today than at least an 
introduction to the best of Romantic prose? Why? What is our gen- 
eral situation? It is a mechanical age. It is a realistic age. It is an 
age when sex is playing a daring röle in letters. It is a cynical age, 
an age when hope is wan and eonfidence likewise. It is a behavioristic 


* Cf. Petsch, ibid., p. 245, Petsch is writing in general, not about Tieck. 
» Blütezeit der Romantik. (1908). Page 117. 
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age. Or at least there are those in legions who would agree with these 
statements, and they are perturbed by what seems to them a dubious 
outlook. Romanticism was the opposite of all this: It was spiritual, 
clean with a few exceptions that do not need to be read—Tieck him- 
self never wrote an immoral line—cheerful, hopeful, replete with a 
self-reliance that would have pleased even Emerson, and abounding 
in such plays of the soul as the New Humanists advocate without 
being able to point to satisfactory specimens. 

Moreover, a real turn to German Romanticism as text material 
would be quite in keeping with the expressed wishes of all those edu- 
eators who cry for a complete re-formation of educational curricula. 
Would the willingness to cooperate with them to the extent of read- 
ing Romanticism instead of Classicism?’ be as wise as it would be 


generous? 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


THE GERMAN REQUIREMENT FOR THE Pu.D. DEGREE 
JOHN M. STALNAKER and OLIVE S. EGGAN 


I 


GERMAN is a difficult language for American students. Spanish and 
French, and even Latin, seem to give them less trouble. German 
writers use compound words whieh the dictionary does not list, and 
which yet do not mean simply the summation of the meanings of the 
parts; the sentences are frequently long and very involved; the 
style found in many scientific artieles is difficult to master. Not 
only are these things bothersome, but more trouble is found at times 
beeause of the degree to which the older seientifie German writing 
differs in style from the modern. 

It is no easy task for a student to carry graduate work and at 
the same time to acquire such proficiency in reading German (to 
many students a new language)? that he may go to the literature in 

æ This not being a study in sources, no reference has been made to Götz 
von Berlichingen and to close parallels between Goethe and Tieck. But if we 
are to please our students, and that seems to be a part of our current mission, 
why hold them down to Götz and his confederates when they might be deriving 
a keener pleasure from Tieck’s rebels? 

1 Students planning to study for higher degrees should learn the foreign 
languages in their high school work or at latest during the first two years of 
college. Unfortunately many graduate students do not begin to learn German 
until they start graduate study. 
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his field and read with understanding and with reasonable speed. It 
is the very exceptional student who goes into graduate work pre- 
pared to meet the usual requirement of a sound reading knowledge 
of at least two foreign languages. The even more exceptional student 
who has the linguistie facility which will permit him to learn these 
languages well enough to use them and earry on his other work as 
well is probably the only one who has sympathy with the require- 
ment. 

In theory, the requirement is based upon the assumption that 
the student must himself read the German as well as the English 
literature in his field in order to attain and to maintain competency 
in any field. Therefore, a reading knowledge of German is a tool 
necessary to the candidate for the doctor’s degree. Frequently, how- 
ever, there is no demand that evidence of the ability be given until 
such a time in the graduate career as would almost preelude its being 
used by the student before he received his degree. More important 
is the fact that rarely does the faculty question, other than in a 
perfunctory fashion, whether the student has read or does read the 
foreign literature in his field. There are two possible explanations of 
this: the professor does not assign foreign references because he 
assumes, and rightly, that the student eannot read them; or the pro- 
fessor himself does not read the foreign literature. The requirement 
is also made to serve the purpose of keeping the degree from those 
students who are not worthy, in a way as painless as possible to 
the faculty. The idea that a student reeeiving the Ph.D. degree 
should have a reading knowledge of German for cultural reasons 
is sometimes advanced as a reason for this requirement. The student, 
on the other hand, too often regards the language requirement as 
little more than an obstacle, and one not to be hurdled but to be 
eireumvented. He crams enough German to pass the examination, 
and once he has done so, reads no more German and promptly 
forgets the little he has learned. The object is rarely to learn to 
read the language, but rather to pass the examination. The student 
argues to himself that in most fields the valuable German literature 
is translated into English; and if there is untranslated material 
necessary to his work, he would do better to hire a professional 
translator than to spend the time and money learning to do it him- 
self. 

Perhaps because of this divergence between the rule and the 
student’s wishes, special tests have been made to force the students 
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to heed the requirement. The problem of testing thus ereated is met 
in many ways. The preparation and administration of the examina- 
tion are, variously, left to the department concerned, to the lan- 
guage departments, and to a special examining board. Where the 
department eoncerned has charge, the authority is sometimes given to 
the student’s major professor, sometimes to the department head, 
sometimes to a special examiner appointed by the department. Where 
the language department administers the examination, the head of 
the department may certify the student, but more often a special ex- 
aminer, usually a fellow in the department, is authorized to eonduet 
the examination and judge the student’s ability.? 

The question as to the type of examination has been answered in 
a dozen different ways. The task of examining is not only difficult 
but unpleasant. Probably the easiest way is orally. In an oral ex- 
amination, the student may be allowed to bring his own book or 
books, or the examiner may choose them from his own shelves. In 
the first case, the odds are very mueh in the student’s favor. He will 
seleet books on his special field and use his knowledge of the field 
to aid him in interpreting the language. There is, in this eonnection, 
a well-known triek of bringing to the examination a new book which 
has been broken in three or four plaees, to one of which the examiner 
will open naturally.* All the student need do is learn a few pages 
on either side of each break, and he has little difficulty in passing 
the examination. According as the examiner is or is not a believer in 
the requirement, the examination may be easy or difficult. He may 
demand a literal translation, a good English version, a summary 
of the main points, or he may ask a few or many questions on the 
passage. He may be a stickler for correctness of tense, of grammati- 
eal relationships, or he may ask only that the student get a general 
idea of the passage. He may allow or deny the student the use of 
a dictionary. But in an oral examination, the personality factor is 
a great one, whether the examiner and the student have previously 
become aequainted or not. 

The written examination does away largely with the personality 
factor, but there are still a number of uneontrolled features. The 
attempt has been made to determine reading ability on the basis 


2A survey is now being made of the practices in testing the reading 
knowledge of German of the thirty-five largest graduate schools in the United 
States. 

* Students have informed me that this practice is widespread and effective. 
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of simple literary material, whieh unfortunately means to an oc- 
easional examiner material as irrelevant as fairy tales. Here not 
only the unfamiliar vocabulary, but the content as well irritates the 
student. When literature in the field is used, it may vary all the way 
from the general field (e.g., Soeial Sciences) to the highly restricted 
special research problem or thesis subject. The objeetion to the use 
of material from a highly restricted field is that the student will 
use his knowledge of the field to interpret the foreign language, 
rather than his knowledge of the language to learn about the field. 


II 


The University of Chieago has for several years had a speeial 
language examiner appointed by the German department to eertify 
a student’s ability to read German. Some years ago, the student 
was required to translate orally a passage or two, seleeted by the 
examiner, from books ehosen by the student. If his performance 
was satisfactory, as it usually was, the student was passed. Later 
the proeedure was changed to require a written translation, in one 
and one-half hours, of fifty to sixty lines (approximately five hun- 
dred words) seleeted by the examiner from writings in the student’s 
field. 

At the present time, two of the four divisions‘ of the Uni- 
versity, the Humanities and the Physieal Sciences, are carrying on 
with this routine. A graduate student, appointed by the depart- 
ment of German, selects the books and the passages in the student’s 
special field. The student writes the translation of a passage of 
five hundred words in one hour and a half. The examinations are 
held onee a month. No fee is required for taking the examination, 
even if the student repeats it six or seven times, as some find neces- 
sary. Speeial examinations at a fee of three dollars are given upon 
request. In registering, the student gives both his department and 
his special field. The clever student, attempting to get around the 
requirement, narrows his field and selects a topie about whieh the 
examiner probably knows nothing, and about whieh the student 
knows a great deal. Consider, for example, three recent registra- 
tions: Department, Anatomy—speeial field, ‘‘Structure of the Lung 
Alveolae’’; department, Divinity—speeial field, ‘‘Modern Russian 


* The four divisions are: the physieal seiences, the soeial scienees, the bio- 
logieal seienees, and the humanities. 


grins 
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Theologians’’; department, Psyehology—speeial field, ‘‘The Com- 
mon Care of the Insane.’’ In general, the department does not eheck 
the student and he may seleet any special field he wishes; it need 
be his speeial field only for the duration of the examination. The 
examiner strives to find a passage or two in the restricted field. 
The student feels highly annoyed, not to say unfairly treated, if the 
passage is slightly off his topie. Recently a student of Ameriean 
History deseribed his method of passing the French examination. 
He gave as his special field, his thesis topic, Thomas Jefferson. After 
he had finished his labored translation, he discovered that the simple 
facts it presented were contrary to what he knew to be true. He 
assumed that his translation had garbled the eorreet French text. He 
therefore changed his translation, without reference to the French 
text, so that it stated the truth about Jefferson. He was certified, 
on the basis of this test, as being able to read French. 

The Board of Examinations handles the examinations for the 
divisions of Biological Seienees and Social Sciences. Examinations 
are offered only onee a quarter, including the summer quarter; no 
special examinations are given. No fee is charged for the first ex- 
amination, but a fee of five dollars is charged for the first repetition 
and ten dollars for each suceessive one. Different examinations are 
given in the two divisions, but all students within a division, regard- 
less of department, take the same examination. Thus students of 
anatomy, botany, home economies, medicine, physiology, and psy- 
chology, to name less than half the departments in the Biological 
Seiences, take the same examination. Students of anthropology, 
economies, education, history, sociology, ete., take one examination. 

The examiner in charge is a technician, not a specialist in Ger- 
man. He works in co-operation with the German examiner, who is 
responsible for the material in the examination. The teehnieian 
direets the type of examination and the method of seoring. The 
examinations are built on the theory that unless a student is able 
to read ordinary seientifie German, he cannot read with profit the 
literature in his narrow field. To be able to read German only when 
the strueture of the lung alveolae is eoneerned, is not to be able to 
read German. Furthermore, unless a student has a basie voeabulary 
of approximately two thousand of the most frequently used German 
words, he cannot read any type of German with profit. The speeial 
vocabulary peeuliar to his field will probably eonstitute less than ten 
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per cent of the running words; it can be mastered easily if the 
student can read ordinary German.’ 

The present examinations consist of two seetions: a vocabulary 
seetion without dietionaries, and a comprehension seetion, with die- 
tionaries. The complete examination is given during one three-hour 
period, with one hour allowed for the voeabulary test and two hours 
for the eomprchension passages. Voeabulary tests of many types 
are available, but none of them seems to fit this situation. Therefore, 
a new form of vocabulary test has been developed. An example 
follows: 

Directions: Read the passage carefully for comprehension. Certain words 
and phrases are italicized; you will find these words and phrases, followed 
by a blank line, repeated at the right of the passage. Give the English 
translation .of these words which will fit the context in which the words 
appear. The English translation should correspond to the German word as 
to number in the case of nouns, and as to tense in the ease of verbs. If 
a pronoun is followed by (reference), you are to give the translation of the 
noun to which the pronoun refers; it is not necessary to translate the pro- 
noun. Dictionaries may not be used. 


Die Lehre vom Werden und Lehre -———————— vom 
Bau des menschlichen Korpers, Werden und Bau 
und die Lehre von den Verrichtun- des menschlichen Körpers -—-————— 
gen, die der Körper und seine Verrichtungen die (ref.) —— 
Teile in der Norm zu erfüllen seine (ref.) —————— Teile 
haben, sind ohne weitres als natur- in der Norm zu erfüllen haben —— 
wissenschaftliche Disziplinen zu ohne weiteres 
erkennen... . Disziplinen 


zu erkennen 


The advantages of this voeabulary test are found in the facts 
that the words are given in typical scientifie context, that no elues 
to the answers are given, that all words are in German (the student 
supplying the English translations), and that pronoun references 
are required. The disadvantage is that the seoring is slow when 
compared with the eheck type of test. 

The problem of developing a satisfactory eomprehension test 
is also diffieult. Each passage must be a brief, eompaet, fairly eom- 
plete, not highly technical unit. It must permit of sensible questions, 
the answers to which are reasonably obvious to the person who ean 
read German. In the ideal case, the questions should bring out the 
eardinal points of the passage. It seems anomalous that care must 


* Studies carried out under the direction of Professor A. Coleman give such 
results for French. It is assumed that German will be reasonably comparable. 
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be exerted to seleet passages whieh are not too difficult in order to 
test the reading ability of students who are expeeted to read with 
profit unfamiliar material in their speeial fields. Yet, were random 
passages seleeted without reference to diffieulty, the present number 
of failures would likely be doubled. An example of a passage whieh 
has been used, together with three of the eight or ten questions 
whieh follow it, is given below. 
Directions: Read the following passage for comprehension; do not translate 
it. After the passage is a series of questions to be answered briefly in 
English. The answers to these questions are to be based entirely upon the 
reading passage and upon the inferences which may properly be drawn 
from it. Dictionaries may be used. 

Wir haben im vorigen Kapitel auseinandergesetzt, daß, wie einerseits 
die Geschichtswissenschaft sich mit konkreten Menschheits-Erscheinungen 
befaßt, so andererseits die Soziologie der Betrachtung des typischen Wesens 
der sozialen Phänomene sich widmet. ‘‘Im Gegensatz zur Geschichte trachtet 
. .. Soziologie nicht nach Darbietung dessen, was hier oder dort geschehen 
ist, sie sucht vielmehr zu ergründen, was immer geschieht, wenn die Menschen 
auf irgendeine bestimmte Weise sozial miteinander verbunden sind.’’ Und 
gerade hier scheinen sich der Forschung die günstigsten Auspizien zu 
eröffnen; gilt doch ‘‘als Erkenntnisziel überhaupt nur das Allgemeine,’’ 
während es lediglich dem Notbehelf einerseits der psychologischen, andrer- 
seits der mechanischen Kausalität zuzuschreiben ist, wenn uns die konkret 
erfaßten Sozialphänomene nicht als vollständiges Chaos entgegentreten. 
Jedenfalls aber darf—nach den seinerzeit dargelegten Elementen der 
Methodik—auch die generalisierende Betrachtung der sozialen Erscheinungen 
nicht auf eine empirisch-induktive Auffassung derselben sich beschränken; 
sie muß vielmehr bestrebt sein, zu einer einheitlichen, alle sozialen Typen 
mit dem Bande der Erkenntnis umschließenden Erklärungs-Hypothese zu 
gelangen. 


1. Aus dem einführenden Satze ist zu entnehmen, daß sich der Schreiber im 
vorhergehenden Kapitel mit den Aufgaben welcher Wissenschaften 
befaßt hat? 

2. Warum erscheint gerade die Aufgabe der Soziologie in so günstigem 
Lichte? 

3. Vor was warnt der Author in Bezug auf die Auffassung der sozialen 
Tatsachen? 


Possibly in aceord with the freer spirit of the New Plan of the 
University of Chieago, the language reading examinations for higher 
degrees will in time be dropped. It is not that students will then 
read less German literature than they now do. The hope is that they 
will learn to read German with a purpose, not simply to get around 
what is meant to be a hurdle. An examination will be superfluous 
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in this ideal time, for the student will not be able to progress in his 
subject-matter field without reading the older German literature and 
without following modern German writings. 

Whether this view is Utopian or not is for the future to prove. 
Until such a plan is put into practice, the language examiners should 
endeavor to make the German examinations more than hurdles which 
can be jumped or circumvented, as the student wishes. In an effort 
to make the examinations at the University of Chicago reliable 
and valid measuring devices, the tests here described and illustrated 
have been developed. Possibly German examiners and instructors, 
who face a similar problem, will find them suggestive. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


COMMENTS ON THE A.A.T.G. MINIMUM WORD LIST* 


LYDIA L. MEYER 


A MINIMUM vocabulary is a sort of Emancipation Proclamation for 
both teachers and pupils of two years of German in secondary 
schools. For altogether too many years has there been a large and 
diversified vocabulary used which varied with cach text and which 
resulted on the part of the pupil in a vague and muddled control of 
the language. 

Since 85% of our pupils take only two years of German and some 
less because they go to work before finishing high school, the need 
for a simple vocabulary has been evident for a regrettably large 
number of years. The burden of bringing some sort of order out of 
chaos fell upon the teacher and pupil, for it meant almost a recon- 
struction of the text and a transfer into the pupil’s notebook. 

Those interested in the teaching of German will, therefore, be 
pleased to learn that a minimum vocabulary for two years of German 
consisting of 998 basie words and about 1400 derivatives was ac- 
cepted by the members of the Modern Language Association at its 
meeting in December, not without some protest, to be sure, but faith 
in its compilers and the assurance that the committee would be open 


* Attention is called to the fact that this paper deals only with the choice 
of words for a two year high school or one year college vocabulary. In the 
Morgan list these words were underlined. Some of the words omitted are found 
in the Morgan vocabulary but not underscored to constitute the choice of a 
two year high school vocabulary. 
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to suggestions resulted in a unanimous vote. We assume, of eourse, 
that acceptable reading material will follow shortly. The list, how- 
ever, needs a number of additions and perhaps a few subtraetions 
before it will be as generously aceepted by those upon whom and by 
whom it is to be praetieed. 

It was a source of amusement to me to take the various aetivities 
to whieh the ordinary high sehool pupil is subjected and see how 
well the vocabulary met those needs. I chose an imaginary compan- 
ion, ‘‘der Mann,’’ from the word list and submitted this being to a 
serutiny as eareful as his living counterpart would receive. I found 
him anatomically far from perfect and almost equally imperfectly 
elothed. He had feet, shoes, and stoekings, but no legs on whieh to 
wear his trousers. He had a baek, but no body; a coat, vest and shirt, 
but no eollar or tie; a neck, chin, lips, mouth, and teeth, but no 
tongue; a face, eheeks, nose, eyes, forehead, but no ears. Such a being 
defeetive both in body and dress and, of eourse, lacking a mind can- 
not meet with approval from any source. 

Physieal and mental defects usually necessitate an environment 
somewhat removed from the normal, and we find no exception here. 
We find a ehair and table, but no tablecloth or napkin; a plate, glass 
and eup, but no saucer; all the necessary eutlery; for his sustenance 
a well-balaneed menu of meat, but no sausage; potatoes and vege- 
tables, specifically peas and beans, but no root vegetables (Riibe) of 
any kind, and no dish to serve them in; of beverages we have wine, 
tea, eoffee, milk, but no eream nor any pitcher for the milk. Wine is 
to be had by the glass but not by the bottle. A guest may be placed 
at the table but neither he nor our defeetive friend have in their 
vocabulary the every day expressions of courtesy such as ‘‘Ent- 
schuldigen,” ‘‘Willkommen”’ or ‘‘ Aufwiedersehen.’’ 

In the garden we find no ‘‘Zaun.’’ Grass is there in all eolors 
but the only flower is a rose. Since this is a cognate, eouldn’t there be 
substituted the two flowers celebrated in song and story—‘‘das 
Veilchen’’ and ‘‘das Vergißmeinnieht?’’ There was a tree and spe- 
cifieally a ‘‘Linde,’’ and ‘‘Eiche.’’ There was a ‘‘ Vogel’’ a ‘‘Nest,’’ 
and ‘“Ei,’’ but no ‘‘Sperling’’—and they are found everywhere as is 
the ‘‘Taube.’’ Beeause of its national significanee, eouldn’t there be 
included a ‘‘Storeh’’ and perhaps even a ‘‘Lerche’’ and ‘‘Nachti- 
gall?’’ This would spare both teacher and pupil board and notebook 
work and burden no one else. 

When evening came there was a ‘‘Bett’’ provided for the night’s 
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repose, but neither cover nor pillow for comfort. He eould go to sleep 
and awaken of his own accord, but nobody could wake him. He eould 
get up and eat ‘‘Friihstiick’’ but no other meal was provided—no 
‘*Mittagessen’’ or ‘‘Abendessen.’’ These are easily understood, it is 
true, still they might be included. 

The anatomy of the animals represented is also defective in that 
not only are the ears lacking, but the tail also. One reptile, the snake, 
is ineluded probably because provision is made for murder and sin 
even though Eve is not formally designated but is represented by 
“Frau, Fräulein,” and ‘‘ Weib.’’ The three words, ‘‘Sehlange, Mord, 
Siinde,’’ (the latter seems especially useless) have slight eompara- 
tive value in the voeabulary of a high school boy or girl taking two 
or less years of German, and such words as ‘‘ Hund, Bar, Affe,” and 
‘“‘Hase’’ would prove a welcome addition. It would be a strange elass 
indeed which would not ask for the names of these animals. With the 
“Hase” we could then have ‘‘Osterfest’’ which is not represented 
with Christmas or New Year. 

The weather vocabulary is quite well represented especially for 
sunny days, but we have no ‘‘triibe, feucht, Tropfen’’ or ‘‘ Hagel.’’ 
The latter omission seems strange when we find ‘‘Hafen’’ listed, yet 
hail is more generally found than harbors except possibly in word 
counts, 

Terms for royalty and the military are well represented by 
‘‘Konig, Kaiser, Graf, Herzog,’’ and their feminine counterparts; 
also ‘‘ Held, Sieg, Krone, Soldat, Krieg,’’ ete. As there is no ‘‘ Kugel’’ 
the war is harmless, but the absence of ‘‘Fahne’’ seems strange, 
and again must be supplied by the teacher sinee every school, and 
often class rooms as well, flies one, and the pupil is bound to inquire 
as he has done in the past. 

Among the words of opposite meaning, we find ‘‘hart’’ but not 
‘‘weich’’; “krank” but not ‘‘gesund’’; ‘‘rund’’ but not ‘‘eckig’’; 
“anfangen” but not ‘‘aufhéren’’; no ‘‘faul, fleißig, klug, dumm. ”’ 
We have ‘‘Wasser’’ but no ‘“ waschen, ’’ ‘‘ Eis’’ but no ‘‘sehmelzen’’ 
ete. 

In addition there are missing: ‘‘allein, nächst, jemals, jenseits, 
besuchen, erhalten, bauen, drehen, mitteilen, tanzen, taugen, morgen 
(tomorrow), Stube, Tafel, Spaß, Spaziergang, Mütze, Nadel, Nach- 
bar, pünktlich, hübsch, etliche, sonst, Deeke, Deckel. 

These words together with those previously mentioned, and per- 
haps others, should be included in any list which is to meet with the 
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approval not only of teachers and pupils but of parents. That such 
inclusion may not be in harmony with the word count, I do not ques- 
tion in the least, but it is difficult to justify to parents and pupils 
the exelusion of eommon words on the basis of a scientifie word count. 
They report the use of simple German in the grocery store, the meat 
market, and the small office. I admit we should not plan the curricu- 
lum for the butcher, the baker, and candlestick maker, but neither 
should their needs be ignored. Too large a number of children go 
directly to work from high school often without completing the four 
years. Any word list for the first two years as this purports to be 
must take the needs of this large group into consideration. In the 
past the teacher has had to supply the missing vocabulary while at 
the same time struggling with the motley assortment in the text 
book. The best interest of the child is not served by such an ar- 
rangement. Frequeney is a very important factor in the selection of 
voeabulary, but experience and common sense should receive some 
consideration. Even though the teacher is fully eonvineed that read- 
ing is the chief objective and that the word count is most ‘‘seien- 
tifie,’’ concession must be made to inelude those simple words which 
are often associated with oral work, but which are of utilitarian 
value to the pupil. No secondary school teacher can afford to ignore 


this. 
Lyp1a L. MEYER 


WEST ALLIS, WISCONSIN 


A GENTLE ANSWER TO THE SANFTE ANTWORT AUF 
ABOVE COMMENT OBIGE BEMERKUNG! 


Solch häuf’ge Wort’ sind komisch, 
Wie kurze Prüfung lehrt: 

Du hast wohl Füß’ zum Gehen, 
Von x man nichts erfährt. 


Such frequent words are funny, 
As brief inspection shows: 
You may have feet for walking, 
But never any toes. 


You have a hand with fingers, Du hast ’ne Hand mit Fingern, 
You even have a fist, Du hast selbst eine Faust; 

But joiuts are wholly lacking, x x x fehlen gänzlich, 

And no one’s got a wrist. Kein x x x du schaust. 

Your eye is bright and beaming, Dein Aug’ ist hell und glänzet, 
But by no eyebrow hid, Kein’ x x es verdeckt, 

And you can never shut it: Doch niemals kannst du’s schließen, 


It hasn’t got a lid. Kein x hast du entdeckt. 


'Sämtliche hier gebrauchte Wörter 
befinden sich in der neuen Wortliste. 
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The word-list house seems barren, Das häuf’ge Haus scheint öde, 
As into it you fall: In das man plötzlich bricht: 
It has a door and windows, Es hat wohl Tür und Fenster, 
No furniture at all. Doch x x stehn da nicht. 
The floor is bare of carpets, Der Boden ohne x x, 

The kitchen has no sink, x x der Küche fehlt, 

The walls are quite unpapered, Die Wände ohn’xxx, 

No dishes there can clink, x x wird nicht erwählt, 

No iee-box for the summer, Kein x x für den Sommer, 
No shovel for the snow, Kein’ x x für den Sehnee, 
No ehimney for the fire, Kein x x für das Feuer, 

No grate to hold the glow. Kein’n x darin ich seh’. 
What stupid German people! Welch dumme deutsche Leute! 
They surely might have known Da jedem doch bewuBt, 

That what we need is order, Daß uns die Ordnung nottut, 
Where poetry is grown. Selbst in des Diehters Brust. 
Then every budding poet, So hätt’ der junge Dichter, 
With word-list by his side, Wortliste in der Hand, 
Would have indited verses Wohl Dichtungen geschrieben, 
Where frequent words abide. Wo Häufiges nur stand. 

His door had had a handle, Die Tür hätt’ dann die x x, 
His body all its glands, Der Leib hätt’ alle x x, 

His stove had had its poker, Der Ofen hätt’ den x x, 

His elock had had its hands. Die Uhr hätt’ ihre x x. 

So long as poets follow Solange Dichter folgen 

The impulse of their soul, Der Seele dunklem Trieb 
And write ideas only, Und den Gedanken fassen, 
Without word-list control, Der ohn’ Wortliste blieb, 

So long, I fear, we teachers Solange miissen leider 

Must scamper as they lead Wir Lehrer ihnen nach 

And teach our little pupils Und kleine Schüler lehren, 
The words they’re going to read. Was Dielterlippe sprach. 


B. Q. MORGAN 
University of Wisconsin 


REVIEWS 


Der junge Dilthey. Ein Lebensbild in Briefen und Tagebüehern 
1852-1870. Zusammengestellt von Clara Miseh geb. Dilthey. 1933. 
Verlag und Druck von B. G. Teubner in Leipzig und Berlin. 
M.6.80. 

Eine ehrfurchtsvoll dankbare Toehter setzt hier ihrem bedeuten- 
den Vater ein würdiges Denkmal. Es ist kein volkstümliches Bueh; 
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eine Gelehrtenpersönliehkeit wie Dilthey kann in einer solehen 
Darstellung kaum einen größeren Kreis interessieren, es sei denn, 
um daraus einige Grundzüge über das Werden des einstigen deut- 
sehen Gelehrtentyps ganz großen Formats herauszusehälen. Zu 
einem solehen Versueh würde der Band allerdings reiehliches und 
fruehtbares Material bieten. Denn wie Dilthey von der Theologie 
ausgehend dureh kirehengesehiehtliehe Studien hindureh zum Philo- 
sophen, und besonders zum Kulturphilosophen wurde, läßt sieh aus 
diesen fleißig und sauber geordneten Briefen an den Vater, die 
Verwandten und einige Freunde und den eingefügten Ausfüh- 
rungen des Tagebuehs ohne große Schwierigkeit erfassen. Eine 
lückenlose Darstellung würde die Sammlung allerdings kaum ermög- 
lichen. Man wird dazu die Ausgabe seiner Werke und Sehriften oft 
heranziehen müssen, die selber biographische Aufzeiehungen in gro- 
Ber Fülle bieten. So trägt der vorliegende Band in vieler Beziehung 
zur Ergänzung der gesammelten Werke bei, in mancher Weise hilft 
er sogar gewisse hoehbedeutsame Gedankengänge in ihren Ursprün- 
gen erschließen. Für uns Germanisten dürfte es beispielsweise von 
Wiehtigkeit sein, daß der Verfasser der Beziehungen zwisehen 
Erlebnis und Diehtung sehon als junger Privatdozent notiert: ‘‘ Fiir 
die neuere Philologie ist wohl der Begriff der inneren Denkform 
von großer Bedeutung. Innere Form, Bewegung des Denkens zu 
erfassen, dieser Gedanke muß kommen, hat man erst die Notwendig- 
keit, die Einheit eines Werks, eines Autors, zu fassen erkannt.’’ 
(S. 90) Und ebenso wiehtig ist für den, der die Entwieklung der 
geistesgesehiehtliehen Forschungsmethode verfolgen will, daß Dil- 
they diese Gedanken aus Fr. Sehlegel und Sehleiermacher herleitet 
und sieh sehon früh mit den Gedanken und Ideen, die in seinem 
berühmten Werk zum Ausdruck kommen, getragen hat. Als Hi- 
storiker mit dem Geiste der Vergangenheit verbunden, war er schon 
als junger Gelehter ein dureh und dureh moderner Menseh, der er- 
klärte: “Leben heißt: in Ansehauung und Tätigkeit alle Kräfte der 
Welt auf sieh wirken lassen, alle Züge des eigenen Wesens zu einheit- 
lieher Gestalt auswirken—so ensteht das Kunstwerk unseres Daseins 
(S. 117).’’ Aussprüche dieser Art lassen den Wunseh lebendig wer- 
den, daß auch das Jugendtagebueh vollständig herausgegeben wer- 


den möge. 
ADOLF BUSSE 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


SECRETARY’S REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE entire day of December 27, the day immediately preceding the 
first meeting of the Modern Language Association, was set aside for 
the second annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers 
of German. Through the mediation of the chairman of the St. Louis 
local committee, Professor Richard Jente, the facilities of the New 
Jefferson Hotel were placed at the disposal of the Society. 

The meeting, which was attended by over ninety members, was 
called to order by the President, Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, at 10:15. 
The President reported that the Executive Committee had met the 
day after the New Haven meeting and had authorized necessary ex- 
penditures by the treasurer, and the appointment by the president 
of a Nominating and a Program Committee. Since the report of 
the secretary had appeared in the March number of the GERMAN 
QUARTERLY, it was considered read and accepted. The appended re- 
port of the treasurer, Professor Giinther Keil, was read and accepted, 
and Professor Max Diez of Bryn Mawr was appointed to audit the 
books. The chair announced that those who had not yet cast their 
vote by mail for the officers of 1934 would have time until 4:00 p.m. 
to deposit their ballots, and appointed Miss Anna Schafheitlin of 
Kent State College, and Professor Giinther Keil of Hunter College 
as tellers. For the Committee on Resolutions Professor M. B. Evans 
of Ohio State University as chairman, and Dr. Gabriele Humbert 
of Vassar College and Professor Walter Wadepuhl of the University 
of West Virginia were named. 

The professional program of the day was begun with a paper 
by Professor E. Appelt of Rochester University on ‘‘Recent Publi- 
cations in Germany Suitable for Extensive Reading in American 
Schools.’’ Professor Appelt not only gave a well-prepared presenta- 
tion of the problems involved, but also had brought with him for 
inspection by the members a part of his large collection of inexpen- 
sive German reading material and texts. The subject was further 
and interestingly elucidated by Miss Elfriede Ackermann of Waller 
High School, Chicago, and a lengthy discussion ensued in which 
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Professors Funeke, Feise, Wheeler, Heller, Thomas, Roeseler, Aron, 
and Humbert partieipated. 

Beeause of the illness of Professor V. A. C. Henmon, his very 
illuminating paper on ‘‘Recent Developments in the Study of Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Problems’’ was read by Professor B. Q. 
Morgan of the University of Wiseonsin and diseussed by Professors 
Purin and Diez. 

The luneheon arranged by the loeal committee at the New Jef- 
ferson Hotel was well attended, and materially helped to make the 
members better aequainted with eaeh other. 

The afternoon meeting was begun at 2:30 witha most stimulat- 
ing paper by Professor Roeseler of Ohio State University on ‘‘Ex- 
pressionism in Edueation.’’ Professor Roeseler took the plaee of 
Professor W. Leopold of Northwestern University who was origi- 
nally seheduled to talk on ‘‘Prineiples and Praetiees in Graded 
Readers’’ but who was unable to be present. 

The report of the Committee on a Minimum Standard Voeabu- 
lary was presented by the chairman, Professor B. Q. Morgan, whieh 
was then aeeepted. It was voted that the meeting extend its sineere 
thanks to the Committee, and particularly to its chairman for the 
exaeting and time-eonsuming work whieh they had aeeomplished. 
Professor Morgan asked that the Committee be authorized to print 
the word-list as sueh, as well as in dietionary form with English 
equivalents, and made the very generous offer on behalf of the Com- 
mittee that the proeeeds from the sale of both publieations go to the 
treasury of the Ameriean Association of Teaehers of German. At 
this point the president presented a eommunieation from the West- 
ern New York Chapter whieh requested that the new word-list be 
first distributed to all the members of the Ameriean Association of 
Teachers of German, and that the eritieal eomments thus seeured 
be made the basis for a revised final list to be presented at the next 
annual meeting. It was moved and seeonded that this petition be 
laid on the table. After considerable diseussion by Professors Fife, 
Neuse, Wadepuhl, Shields, Handschin, Wheeler, Danton, Jente, Diez, 
Purin, Evans, Feise, and Mrs. Keil it was voted that the Committee 
be eontinued for another year with the purpose of publishing the 
word-list and an inexpensive German-English dietionary based on 
it, and that the Committee be authorized to make sueh minor re- 
visions in the word-list as might be suggested and be considered rea- 
sonable. The Seeretary was instrueted to notify the Western New 
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York Chapter of this vote and to thank them for their interest in 
the question under diseussion, suggesting that criticisms of the ex- 
isting word-list be forwarded to the chairman for consideration. 

A very enjoyable dinner which was very well attended had been 
arranged by the local committee also at the New Jefferson Hotel. 
Several musical numbers were rendered by students of Washington 
University, and the two hundredth anniversary of Wieland’s birth 
was commemorated by a scholarly résumé of Wieland ’s significance 
in German literature by Professor Erieh Hofacker of George Wash- 
ington University, and by a masterly rendition from memory of 
Wieland’s Roeoeo epie Die Wasserkufe by Professor Ernst Feise 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

The business meeting of the evening was then opened with the 
report of the tellers, giving the following results of the balloting: 


Officers of the A.A.T.G. for 1934 


President: Professor John A. Walz of Harvard University 

First Vice-President: Mr. Frederick Betz, George Washington 
High Sehool, New York City 

Second Viee-President: Professor Charles M. Purin, University 
of Wiseonsin 

Third Vice-President: Professor Ernest O. Eckelmann, Univer- 
sity of Washington 

Secretary : Professor Hermann B. Almstedt, University of Mis- 
souri 

Two Members of the Executive Council (to serve until 1937): 
Professor Peter Hagboldt, University of Chicago, and Professor Ed- 
win H. Zeydel, University of Cincinnati. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following resolution 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Moved: That the American Association of Teachers of German express its 
sincere thanks for the generous hospitality of Washington University and par- 
tieularly for the successful and courteous management on the part of the Local 
Committee, Mr. Jente, Miss Schwale and Miss Willemsen, and of the St. Louis 
Publicity and Convention Bureau. 


Professor Diez reported that he had examined the Treasurer’s 
books and had found them correct. The report was aecepted. 

The outgoing President, Professor Hohlfeld, spoke warmly of the 
successful year the Association now looks back on, and urged further 
co-operation in practical tasks such as the standard word-list which 
had just come to fruition. He also stressed the urgent need of co- 
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hesion and of a feeling of eommunity of interest in these days of de- 
pression at home and political upheaval abroad. 

The meeting eame to an end with the well-reasoned paper by 
Professor Robert H. Fife of Columbia University on ‘‘The Commit- 
tee on Modern Language Teaehing,’’ whieh in eogent detail sum- 
marized the work done by the eommittee appointed to wind up the 
affairs of the Modern Language Survey and to earry out further 
projeets of researeh and experiment. 

Sineere thanks are due to the Program Committee under the 
chairmanship of Professor Purin for the interesting and varied 
program whieh they provided. 

‚Respeetfully submitted, 
FREDERICK W. J. HEUSER 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
Year Ending December 16, 1933 


Statement of Receipts: 


Besarys Find sus nn ana $ 340.41 
Account, Corn Exchange Bank ...........e.seeereeees 551.30 
Balanco brought Over 6000s cds ccncvnredoavananee ems 321.30 
Income: 
GERMAN QUARTERLY subscriptions ..........0seeee0s 74.80 
Chapters of the ALA.T.G, ......erssssecsnaunnn nee 269.00 
Library subscriptions to G. Q. .....srosccreesco0000 117.60 
Members-at-large dues ........cccccccescccenceeens 238.40 
Advertising in the GERMAN QUARTERLY ......... una 281.73 
Miscellaneous ......0.cscerecccnnccrcessscessesoes 71.58 


$2,466.12 
Statement of Disbursements: 


303} 17 7 cca hecd bs IE ERBETEN TELEREIOFLTET $1,001.88 
Postage and stationery ....eeeeeeeenenersnnennnn nee 105.48 
Clerical expenses ......2ocecseeeoneneronsennrennenne 131.00 
Business Manager ......--..sccsessccreesscscenceccs 140.00 
Managing Editor .........eccecccsscescccsereceueces 85.00 
Miscsllanoots „russian nn eames 106.28 
Bank taxes and collection fees .......+..+.++sseeeeeee 4.77 

$1,574.41 

Actual Balance in Bank .......eesessescesosesosssseeseeeo $ 891.71 


(as of December 16, 1933) 
Submitted by: GUNTHER KEIL, Treasurer 


Audited and found correct: Max DIEZ 
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In the report entitled ‘‘The Status of German in the Seeondary 
Sehools of the Middle West’’ appearing in the November number 
of the QUARTERLY with the annotation, ‘‘Read at the meeting of 
the A.A.T.G. at Yale University, Deeember 28, 1932,’’ there is the 
statement: ‘‘Wiseonsin is not ineluded beeause some representative 
of Wisconsin here present may be able to tell something about the 
development in Wiseonsin.’’ 

Inasmueh as there are readers of the QUARTERLY who eould not 
be present at Yale, and perhaps others who might like to see the 
figures for Wiseonsin in addition to those given for the Middle 
West, may I submit the following: 

In the Mitteilungen der Deutschen Akademie, 1933, 3. Heft 
(Munieh), there is a statement to the effeet that German is being 
taught in 41 sehools in Wiseonsin and that the rate of inerease had 
been on average that of five schools per year. I do not know upon 
what authority these figures are based. The Official Sehool Direetory, 
Wisconsin, 1933-34, however, lists 470 publie high sehools (ineluding 
28 junior high sehools) exactly one hundred of whieh are teaehing 
German. The University Office of High Sehool Relations has in ad- 
dition a report from 35 private and paroehial seeondary sehools that 
are this year offering German. The ratio of inerease in the publie 
sehools alone is indieated by the following figures: for the sehool 
years beginning 1923, 1926, 1927, 1932, and 1933, there are re- 
speetively the following number of sehools teaching German—35, 
45, 74, 90, 100. Up to the eurrent sehool year there are shown re- 
speetively the following number of students in German elasses for 
the aforementioned years: 1903, 2789, 5559, 7170. The report upon 
the number of students taking German during this year is not yet 
available. The inerease may conservatively be estimated to be per- 
haps at a figure somewhere between five and ten per eent over that 
of last year. 

J. P. VON GRUENINGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The New Germany 


Travel in a foreign country and direct contact 
with its population are the best means of creating 
the desire to learn that country’s language and to 
understand its people. Posters and illustrated hand 
books, issued by the Reichsbahnzentrale für den 
Deutschen Reiseverkehr in Berlin, show not only 
the scenic beauties of Germany, but also contain 
many historical data and interesting information 


of value for the teacher, student and traveler. 


The great tourist attraction of 1934 in Europe 
is the Passion Play at Oberammergau, booklets 


and posters on which are also available. 


Travel posters and booklets are widely used 
for realia in German classes. They are furnished 
free of charge when requested by school principals 


or teachers of German. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Early Comments on 


A FIRST GERMAN READER 


By B. J. VOS, Indiana University 


» “The selection of material seems to me to be excellent; the format and 
the binding of the book leaving nothing to be desired. I think it should 
meet a great need in American colleges.” W. D. Trautman, Western 
Reserve Univ. 


> This is a most attractive reader with really fresh material in the prose 
sections. There is just enough verse to give variety.” C. A. Williams, 
Univ. of Illinois. 


3) The choice of material seems to me fresh, attractive and most ingenious. 
An admirable feature, I think, is to be found in those pages which, in 
some measure at least, take the place of German newspapers.” W. A. 
Braun, Columbia University. 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. New York Chicago San Francisco 


BETZ and PRICE’S 
A FIRST GERMAN BOOK 


By Freperick Betz, A.M., Instructor in Modern Languages, George 

Washington High School, New York, and WırLıam RALEIGH PRICE, 

Ph.D., Inspector in Modern Languages, University of the State of New 
York, N.Y. 473 pages—Artistically illustrated—List price, $1.44 


Features Its admirable simplicity and logical progression 


n Its parallel set of lessons (after Lesson 11) accom- 
Hi ghly panying each grammatical principle 


1 Its 96 connected passages of German reading in 
Praised which the pupil finds human interest anecdotes, in- 
by teresting information, dramatic historical inci- 

dents, etc. 


Teachers Its varied conversational practice 
Its additional drill for slower pupils 


Its sixteen pages of graded English-into-German 
exercises—and other features 


Betz and Holzworth’s Second German Book $1.60 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Middlebury College School of German 


at Bristol, Vermont 
July 2-August 16, 1934 
DIRECTOR, ERNST Frise, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful 
section of the Green Mountains 


The Middlebury College School of German is designed primarily for 
advanced students who desire to perfect their knowledge of the spoken 
and written language, and to deepen their appreciation of the culture 
and literature of Germany. German, the sole medium of communica- 
tion in classroom and social life, is strictly adhered to during the 
seven weeks session. Courses to be offered include A Survey of Early 
German Literature, A Survey of the Romantic Period, 19th Century 
Fiction, "German Folklore and Civilization, Practical Phonetics, Com- 
position, Methods of Teaching, and the Demonstration School. 


for detailed information and bulletins address 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Summer Session Office, Middlebury, Vermont 


WEIMAR—JENA UNIVERSITY 
Opening July 9, 1934 Closing August 17, 1934 


Language Courses: Conversation, Reading, Grammar, Composition. 

Literature Courses: Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche and Modern Literature. 

Lecture Courses: Pedagogy, Philosophy, Phonetics, History of Art. 

Music Courses: Vocal and Instrumental. 

Art Courses. 

Evening Entertainment: Banquets, Receptions, Lectures, Dances, Collegiate Singing, 
Round Table Discussions. 

Excursions: Berlin, Potsdam, Dresden, Bayreuth, Rothenburg, Nurnberg, Wartburg, 
Dornburg Castle, Nauheim, Etc. 

Many-sided opportunities for outdoor sports. Especially splendid opportunity for horse- 
back riding. 

Points accepted by our Universities. 

For detailed information write to Miss Christine Till, Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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“delightful stories” 
LEICHT UND NEU 


Vier Erzählungen für Anfänger 
Edited by 
L. L. STROEBE and R. J. HOFRICHTER 


If you want simple stories for easy connected reading in the first year 
(second year high school) —full of interest and action—by contempor- 
ary German writers, we recommend this new collection. 


CONTENTS 
Wie Fritz Müller sein Glück machte, Berke 
Das Klavier, Schelper Alle Fünf, Sıökl 
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220 pages, $1.35 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Das Deutsche Echo 


A monthly magazine in German for American students 


The eight pages of this periodical, pleasantly filled with a great 
variety of informative and entertaining matter, reflect Germany, past 
and present, in thought and in fact. 


The paper has been found a particularly stimulating supplement to 
grammar work and text book, and an excellent help in building a 
practical phraseology, and a useful vocabulary. 


Subscription rates: 


One single suhscription for one year (10 months) 
er year, each 
alf year, each 


r year, each 
If year each, 


10 suhscriptions or more, 
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Sample copies on request 
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PUBLISHERS 
13 West 46th Street New York City 
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An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Issued by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma 
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the Business Manager, Todd Downing, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
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The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
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No. 2 of “The Modern Language Journal 
Supplementary Series” 


“A Basic French Vocabulary” 
By 
James B. Tuarr, Ohio State University 
Artuur G. Bov£z, University of Chicago 
ALGERNON COLEMAN, University of Chicago 
Herren M. Eppy, University of Iowa High School 
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A pamphlet of about 40 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students” 


“The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series,” No. 1 
By 
Wiitram L. Schwartz, Stanford University 


Lawrence A. Wırkins, New York City High Schools 
Artuur G. Bov£e, University of Chicago 


A frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the question, “What is 
the practical value of modern foreign language study?” 


Approximately 40 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
Please remit by check or money order made payable to “The Modern Language 


Journal.” 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
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Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht 


Formerly Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik 


¢ 


Published at the University of Wisconsin and under the auspices of 
its Department of German. Its endeavors are to serve the cause of 
German instruction in every way possible, by giving the teachers of 
German the most varied material to be used either in the class room 
or in his study. 


Its field embraces 


Instruction, Inspiration, Practical Hints, and Information, 
in short everything that bears on the Professional Life of the 
German Teacher. 


The journal is also the official organ of the German Service Bureau 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Subscription price per year (eight copies) $2.00 


Address: Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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